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THE DRESS MAKER. 






Tue “original sin”—charged upon the frailty 
of the sex—is in its consequences, visited tenfold 
Sadly 


enough do these poor daughters of Eve, who live 


upon the children of the blooming culprit. 


by needle and thread, pay for the peceadillo of their 
Bitterly 


rression of Eden. 


first mother! do the sisterhood expiate 
the 


Is there a more helpless, a more forlorn and un- 


transy 


protected, creature than, in nine cases out of ten 
the Dress-Maker’s Girl—the Daily 


pushed prematurely from the paternal hearth, ot 


Sempstress ; 


rather no hearth, to win her miserable crust by 


aching fingers? Crust—literally crust nearly 


js 
all the reward of hours of drudgery ; of a monoto- 


nous task, at whieh the heart sinks, and the eye- 
fuin tod 
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r lids are roop, until roused and strung anew 


bread —a that to most 


labor. 
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people combines many things—is to our heroine a 
The Dress.-Maker 
nay, in education, 


literal truth—a cold reality. 


may be in thought, in feeling, 


one of the gentlest, noblest, meckest of her sex ; 
all these 


pe respectable” 


and, with sensibilities, pine in genteel 


starvation. How many 
hundred such may, at this moment, be found in 
' 


‘ stony-hearted” cities! 


Let us, ” let us 


but a year in 


* take asingle victim; 
Dress-Maker’s Girl, 
teens, compelled, it may be, to aid in the support 


however, 
present the 
of younger brothers and sisters. How many bleak, 


savage winter mornings does she msc, and, with 


half-frozen fingers, put on her scanty clothes—all 
insufficient to guard her shrinking limbs from the 
frost, the 
that she 


and rain—and with noiseless feet, 


not dist 


wind, 


” 
‘ 


may urb “any of the lodvers, 


; denominated tea. 


' works, 


‘ oine, as she rises 


her 


creep down three pair of stairs, and at six o’clock, 
pick her timid way through mud, and cold, «nd 
darkness, to the distant “‘ work-room?” Poor, gentle 
thing !—now hurrying on, fearing that she is five 
minutes too late. be, too, that this little 
creature was born in the lap of comfort—was the 
pet, the hope, of a fireside—was the darling of a 
circle—the child of competence, of luxury. Death, 
however, has taken her father—the sole prop and 
stay of a house of plenty; 


It may 


and the widow, after 
struggling from year to year, has passed from bad 
to worse; and now, with four children—our little 
Dress-Maker’s Girl the eldest—pines in three-pair 
back room, whence, every morning, our young 
heroine, with a patience and a pensive swectness— 
the gilts of early adversity—sallies forth to unre- 
mnitting toil. 

Our little Dress. Maker has arrived at the “ work 


room.’ After two or three hours, she takes her 


bread-and-butter, and warm adulterated 
Breakfast 


under the rigid, 


water, 
hurriedly over, she 
scrutinising eye of a task- 
mistress, Some four hours more ; and then proceeds 
to the important work of dinner. A scanty slice 
of meat—perhaps, an egg—is produced from her 
basket : Then 
comes again the fluid of the morning, and again 
the needle — eight. Hark! yes, that’s eight 
‘Thank heaven !” thinks our her- 


shag put by her work, * the task for 


she dincs and sews again till five. 


now striking. 


the day is done! 

At this moment, a thundering knock is heard at 
the door:—Mrs. Somebody, one of the elite, must 
have her robe by four to-morrow !” 

Again the Dress-Maker’s Apprentice is made to 
take her place—again she resumes her thread and 
needle ; and, perhaps, the clock is “ beating one,’ 
as she again, jaded and half dead with work, eres ps 
to her lodgings, and goes to bed, still haunted wit! 
the thought that “ as the work is very back,” she 
must be up by five to-morrow. 

Beautiful, and very beautilul, are the dresses at 


a drawing room!” Surpassingly delightful, as 


minutely described in the columns of ** fashionable 


periodicals of the day!” To the rapt imagination 


they seem woven of * Iris’ woof ;” or things man- 


ufactured by the Fairy Queen, and her Maids of 


Honor; yet may imagination, if it will, see in the 


trappings the work of penury, of patient suffering, 
rewarded toil. 


and scantily- How many sighs from 


modest humble worth have been breathed upon that 
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lace! How much of the heart-ache has gone to the 
sewing of that flounce! What! beauty in those 
brocades, those satins, and velvets? Is there none 
left for humble gingham—none for homespun stuff! 
Oh, yes! beauty that has grown pale at midnight, 
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that wealthy beauty might shine with richer lustre | 


the next day! Beauty that has pined and withered 
in a garret, that sister-beauty might be more beauti- 
ful ina carriage ! 

We have given the day’s work of our little Dress- 
Maker's Girl. She has, however, certain glimpses 
of holidays: she is despatched to receive orders, 
to take home work ; and, despite herself, if the 
weather be fine—if it be not her fate to trudge, 
ankle-deep in mud, with band-box in one hand, 
and umbrella in the other—she cannot but pause 
at shop-windows, and indulge ina day-dream that 
shall possess her of a few trinkets froin the jewellers, 
her eye unconsciously wandering towards the wed- 
ding-rings—at the next window a new bonnet— 
at the next, a gown for very great occasions. 

The Dress-Maker’s Girl has a profound secret— 
a secret hidden in the inmost recesses of her virgin 
heart. ‘ A lieutenant of the Guards—(take care 
of that lieutenant)—such a pensive-looking, mel- 
ancholy, elegant young man, kissed his hand to 
her twice in the Park.” 
vealed to nobody except ten familiar friends. She 
learns a song—something about “ A Soldier's 
Bride”—which she hums whilst working, uncon- 
scious of the tittering of her sister-sempstresses ; 
and only breaks off to blush and tell them * not 
to be so silly.” 


These, however, are green, sunny spots in the } gularly sharp attorney, long since retired from a 


life of the Dress-Maker’s Girl; as she grows to- 
wards womanhoo:!, years bring with them a deeper 
sense of her forlorn and unprotected condition; 
effacing her beauty, saddenning her mind, and 
making her taste all the bitterness of that bitter 
morsel of bread, earned by tasked needle-work. 
Her position as an attendant on the wealthy and 


the great, her almost daily visits to the abodes of 


it will, against the insufliciency of twelve and fil- 
teen shillings per week, for raiment, food, and lodg- 


ing. A thousand and a thousand times, she wishes 
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Fanny White was the daughter of a naval licut- } 
enant, left with her widowed mother, to the bleak 


charities of the world. 
reared and educated ; and what is more, seemed 
born with the delicacy, the refinement, the meek- 
When 
the lieutenant’s funeral bill was paid, the widow 


ness, the sweetness, of a gentle-woman. 


She had been tenderly 
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“ Why you—you—you impudent hussey !”—it 
was in these words’she addressed the astounded 
Fanny; “ you wouldn’t dare”’—passion almost 


} denied the mother words—* dare—to—to—touch 


found herself with one unbroken guinea inthe world. 


Fanny was then sixteen, and, with looks as cheer- 
ful as if she were going to a dance, she would rise, 
long ere daylight, in winter mornings, and pick 
her path tothe “ shop,” where, by the greatest 
good luck, she had, very shortly after her father’s 
death, gained admission as a neophyte milliner. 
Great was the triumph felt by Fanny on the first 
Saturday night, when she placed in the hand of 
her mother, six shillings!” 


Fanny White soon became a favorite, from her 


in her face, and the alacrity with which she would 


, Sometimes anticipate the commands of her em- 


This seeret she has re- | 


| ployers. 


In a little time, Fanny was the chosen 
ambassadress to any very particular, any very 


difficult customer. ‘Thus Fanny walked through 


her flesh!” 

Fanny White had not the heart to make answer, 
but after a moment’s struggle, she hid her face in 
her hands, and wept bitterly. 

Oh! ye high and noble born—for the race of 
Snaketons is incorrigible—deign to cultivate some 
sympathy for the poor and lowly! 

Oh! ye painted porcelain of human clay, think 


‘not Fanny Whites mere red-earth pipkins! 


THE 


the streets, yet was there not in her beautiful—her > 


happy face—for she was supremely happy in the 
nine shillings (three being in due time added to the 
six, thatevery Saturday she carried home)—a charm 
toawe the trading beldam into silence, albeit Fanny 
would pass on “ in maiden meditation fancy free.” 
She walked in the furnace of the city, and still the 


; bloom of health and innocence was on her checks. 


Miss Arabella Snaketon—the daughter of a sin- 


very lucrative business, to ponder on the good he 
had done on carth, and to muse upon the reward 
of heaven—Miss Arabella Snaketon, living at the 
West, was about to bestow her hand, and twenty 


_ thousand pounds, on a surpassingly clever, middle. 


aged stock-broker, from the East. 
Miss Arabella Snaketon had ordered her bridal 
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‘This Diary will be introduced by two or three chapters 
‘ ‘ 
descriptive of extraordinary events that preceded its coming 


: ‘ ) into the uuthor’s possession.) 
exceeding gentleness: the constant smile that was » 


From the Uncle Sam. 
DIARY OF A TACKNEY 
MAN. 
Froma MS. written by himsclf, 
Th 


COACH - 


Edited by Proressor InaranaM, author of © Quad 


roon,’ * Lafitte,’ The Dancing Feather,” \c. \e. 
CHAPTER Il. 
The visit to the Betrothed The ride into the country. 


The instinct of the horses. —Discoveries 
ened.—The return to town and posse 


The mystery dee} 


|? 
sion of the Diary, 


We had remained in the little parlour but a few 
moments after the departure of Mrs. Waters, when 


she re-entered followed by her daughter. ‘This 


} young woman whose hopes and happiness had 


’ 


been so suddenly blighted, possessed a graceful 
person, and features of no ordinary attraction. She 
was attired in deep mourning ; but her sweet pale 
face mourned the loss she had experienced without 


aid of external weeds = She appeared calm and re- 


} siened when she entered the room; but L saw her 


, dress—who shall tell the cost of the lace ?—at the ' 
luxury, occasionally vex her rebel spirit; rising as 


herself a washerwoman—a hop-picker—any drudge | 


of the lowest class, not forced, by the necessity of 


a “ genteel look,” to submit, to deadly privations ; 
to stint herself in the humblest necessaries of life, 
that she may, in her external appearance, do credit 
to the shop.” Can there be a more forlorn, more 
pitiable condition than that of the Daily Semp- 
stress, growing old and lonely on the wages of her 
ill-paid craft. Follow her to her room—the 


most nook of some old, gloomy house, in some 


top- 


gloomy court; survey the abode of penury ; of 


penury, striving with a stoutness of heart, of which 


the world knows nothing, to put a bright face upon | 


want; to smile with patience on the greatest, as on 
the pettiest privations. 
long since past her girlhood; the Sempstress, no 
longer out-stared in the street—followed for her 
beauty—flattered—lied to; tempted with ease and 


This is the Dress-Maker, ' 


. . . ; 
luxury, when her own home offers nothing but in- 


digence and hardest labor. 

With a short story, illustrative of the hard fate 
of the Dress-Maker—of the taunts and sufferings 
which she is called upon to bear with “ patient 


shrug’—a story not invented, but taken from the 


' 
iron book of real life, we propose toend our present 
essiy. The names, the reade way be assured, are 
the only fictions in the narrative 
D on 
ee - - 
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* house” where Fanny White studied the arts of my friend the stable-keeper had previously named 


mullinery. ‘The dress finished, Fanny, followed by 
the porter, was despatched with it to the impatient 
virgin—the fluttering and expecting bride. 

(We tell not what is to follow, in vain hope that 
it will touch the hearts of the great family of the 
Snaketons: people who get gold by the crooked 
means with which they obtained it, wear an im- 
penctrable armor of guineas above their breasts— 
yea, they are more impenctrable than crocodiles !— 
Ifowever, to our story.) 

Fanny, arriving at the house, was speedily sum- 

silence, 
Mrs. Snaketon, and her daughter Arabella. The 


mother heard the rustling of the bridal robes, but 


moned to the room, where sat in proudest 


Milliner, than if she were made of the same material 
the Milliner’s box. 


displayed; and Mrs, Snaketon, still seated in silent 


as The wedding-dress was 
dignity, watched her daugliter as she proceeded to 
try it on; searecly a word had, as yet, been spoken 
to the Milliner. 

Miss Snaketon’s head emerged from a sea of 
satin, and with the ready assistance of Fanny, she 
had almost donned the garment, when it hung some. 
where about the bodice, and Fanny, who was visi- 
lantly regarded by Mrs. Snaketon, endeavored to 
pull it straight: in this laudable attempt, however, 
the hand ot Fanny passed over the bare sh 
Mrs whirlwind, 


of indignation, bounced to her feet! 


' 
rita rot 


Miss Snaketon Snaketon, in a 


eyes filled with tears as they turned towards the 
bird, which, on seeing his mistress enter, saluted 
her with a chorus of joyous song. 


I was presented to her by her mother, to whom 


me, 


» effort at composure ; 


* Tam happy to sce you sir,” she said, with an 
* T have heard Aim speak of 
you!” She could not utter his name. 


“T knew George,” Lanswered, “ and seldom has 


Sany event so deeply impressed me as this whieh 


has fallen so heavily upon you!” 
I have learned to think and to speak of it now, 
degree At first I 
thought I should never hold up my head or look 


- "_ 
upon the chee rfulsun again! 


sir, with some of composure, 


ad Time is a sure med 


said Mrs. Waters. 


icine to the afflicted heart,” 


‘* But though we may be re- 


signed we can never forget.” 
took no more notice of the polite and beautiful little } 


“ We have called,” said the stable-keeper, “ to 
ask your pr rmission to take the carriage and horses 
on a drive into the country for to or three hours. 
This gentleman has suggested a plan which with 
them may, perhaps, throw some light upon the dark. 
ness which envelopes George's death.” 

He then explained to her the pre cise ob je ct we 
Miss Waters listened with folded 
hands and an eager tearful face. 

* "Take them, sir. 
the 


had in view. 


Tam very grateful to you 


for interest you manifest. It would greatly 


relieve me to clear up this dreadful mystery. Per. 
hi ips some thing nay come of this effort 1” 
* It is But nothing should be left 


untned that promises to afford any clue to the per- 


a faint hope. 


petrators of this deed.—Llave you,” I added fixing 


teas 
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my eyes upon her countenance to read there the 
reply before she would utter it, “ have you, Miss 
Waters, any suspicion of any one ?” 


“ No, sir, of no one,” she answered with such 
ingenuousness and freedoin from hesitation that it 
nearly convinced me that she had no other lover 
besides George; that the murder could not have 
been the deed of a rival. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to be certain. I therefore with as much 
delicacy as I could, said, 

“We have thought, Miss Waters, that some 
motiveof revenge might have prompted the assassin. 
Is there any person whom George supplanted in 
In a word had he no rival ?” 

** None, sir, that I am aware of,” she answered 


your affections. 


without that embarrassment which she would have 


shown, had the affirmative been the case. 


** George and Eliza have known each other ever 
since she was a child, and Tam sure she never gave 


encouragement to any one!” 





stable-keeper. 
* None.” 


« Then we are 


again lost in a wilderness of con- 
jeeture,” T said. “There scems no hope but in the 
instinet of the horses, who we hope may, take the 
same route and stop at any place or places George 
may have stopped at. By this means we may 
obtain further traces of the affiir !” 

As we rose to de p irt, L asked Miss Waters abont 
CGeorge’s condition of mind, tl 


© evening he last 


passed in her society : if he was dull and inclined 


to desponde ney. 


* At times he was so; but when he saw I no. 
ticed it, he would laugh it off and become mort 
than usually gay!” 

* T noticed the same thing,” id Mrs. Waters. 


* Onee he acted so diffi rently from usual, that I 
fl 


HMliza, that T asked hin if he was quite well? 


and 


feared he was a little fllehty: you rem 
seemed feverish to me.” 

* Did he tet fal 
Waters!” 

“No, sir. He left 
saying as he parted, 

“'Bhis, Bet 


pe led to part from each other. —To-morrow we ar 


l any words of foreboding, Miss 
me with great cheerfulnes 


sy. us the last time we sh ill be com. 
united forever! It was, indeed, our last parting ! 
"There was, sir, something upon his mind, and has 
been for a long time; this I feel sure of! I have 
olten seen him sit 


look : and 


thouehtfaul and with a troubled 


when [ would ask him what was the 


matter, he would chase off the cloud, and lauch 
and say, “ It is nothing.” Something has cer. 
tainly hung upon his mind a long time. I have 
always felt that he kept a seeret from me. I now 


recollect that on my asking hina few days ago 


what he was thinking about that made him forget 
I was nigh, he said, “ You shall know, Betsy, after 
we are marric d. I h ive been ke epinga di iry late ly 
He smiled and also 
seemed sad when he eave me this re ply.” 


* And this Di ry!” 


and then you shall read it.” 





I asked with deep into in- 


terest. “ It may perha 


psexplain all! For from 

what you have said Lam satisfied his violent deach 
has had a connection in so mpe withthe weight 
that was upon hismind. He was then fearing evil 
from some hostile hand! Ilave you 1 diary ?” 

* Thave not yet looked over a trunk if J y 

his books and papers Ww cil \ s it he » %Sil 
4+ answered, © I will try and eet courare to do so. 


Q and see if its in it. 
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Ii I find it | will with ple is 
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, giving them their heads. 


** No, I am sure there is no one,” said her mother. 
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ry’ » 
ror 
ure let you read it. 
key to all this fearful affair! If you will call again, 
sir, this evening, I will let you know if the Diary 
of which he spoke is among his papers.” 
In less than half an 
hour afterwards I was crossing Cambridge bridge 


We then took our leave. 


with the same horses and in the same carriage 
which had returned to town at dawn a fortnight 


~~ ~ 


It may, possibly, give some ) 


previous, bearing upon the box the dead body of } 


the young hackney-coachman. After we had 


crossed the bridge, the stable-keeper, who was 
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* Yes,” answered the man; “ 1 was kept up 
with the toothache that night and I saw the car- 
riage and noticed it, because it isn’t usual for any 
thing else bathay wagonsto travel across this way.” 

* Which way did it turn?” I asked. 

* "To the left and then took the lane farther on 
to the right !” 

“ Did they make any inquiries of you?” 

“ No. 


Thanking the man for the information, we pro- 


They seemed to know the way well.” 


} ceeded, the horses taking the left hand up the road 
} 


on the box, let the horses advance at an casy trot, } 


They proceeded on 
steadily and of themselves turned off from the 
Cambridge pike into the Harvard Road. ‘They 


H 
) 


as he had said the carriage he had seen had done. 
We watched with intense anxiety to sce if they 
would turn to the right up the lane he had men- 


tioned. ‘hey did so, and we were confirmed in 


kept on this way about two miles when they sud- ; 


denly stopped at a part of the road near a group of } 


willows. ‘There was no dwelling near in sight 


save a shanty which had been occupied by men | 


engaged in constructing a dike. ‘The horses stop- 


_ ped directly opposite a pair of bars which led into 


** Did no young man ever visit her?” asked the | 


a field, at the end of which was a wood, and be- 
yond it the chimney of a dwelling just visible. 

Toster, the 
stable-keeper, addressing me as I was looking out 
of the 


* ‘There is something in this,” said 


window. They wouldn't stop here for 
nothing. ‘They have had the view ever since we 
left the bridge, a matter of five miles, and they 


our conviction that the horses were taking us the 
very road George had last driven them! 

But what could have been the object of the per- 
sons he carried in taking these solitary and unfre- 
quented roads at that hour of the night? What, 
indeed, could have been their object in coming into 
the countiy at such a time? And if George had 
really, as it seems he had, any premonitions of 
evil about to befal himself, why should he have 


} consented to drive strangers through such desolate 


paths at midnight ? These were question we could 


’ not answer. 


caime upon this loncly road and stopped short here 


of their own accord.” 
* There is a house in the distance 
field !” 


* T see the chimney top.’ 


the 


ucross 


* T think I see marks of wheels close by the bars, 


as if a vehicle had passed through. Let us follow 


this out. ‘Take down the bars. If the horses vo 


through, we shall know they have been through | 


“ Twill make the trial,” said Foster, leaping from 


the box and removing the bars. Before he 
tuken away the last one the horses turned together 
opening ; and standing aside he 
After replacing 
he remounted the box, and we plainly saw the faint 


The road 


towards the 


let 
them walk through. the upper baa 
traces of carriage wheels on the sward. 


med to be u 


Ser ed only for hauling the harvest out 
of the field, and was now over-grown. Yet there 
was plainly a road there. ‘The horses went on at 
an cusy trot and entered a wood, where the marks 


of wheels were more numerous. 
iat led 
kept on through the forest and ; 
into a field. 


to its 


Instead of turning 
a side lane t! towards the house they 


it loneth emerged 
"This they crossed at the same st ady 
pace extremity where they were stopped by 
another pair of bars. 


* Shall we proceed ? 


“ Yes. 


a © 1 
thus road ve 


asked Fost¢ r. 
I am confident the horses have been 
fore.” 

They went of themsclves through the open fence 
ind turned short to the left and soon struck into a 


well beaten waggon lane. This they pursued until, 


to our surprise, we found ourselyes on the great 
* Caml dye thorough fare rf iding to Roxbury. Wi 
had thus made a cut across the « ountry from one 
road into the other! llow should the horses have 
known this way unless they had traveled it before. 
Our hopes were sanguine that we should yet, by 
uid of the horses, learn something of the matter we 
wer iveslicatin At the end of the lane from 
1 we had emerged and on the corner of the 

1! isloodas tli beer shanty. At this Foster 

u ip and sked if they recollected a carriage 
massing up thatlane in the night a fortnight previous 


small islets studded its dark blue bosom. 


had | 


The lane up which the horses voluntarily turned 
was boarded on each side with pine trees and was 
We followed it half a 
mile, when it divided into three, the nuiddle one of 


close and darkly shaded. 
which the horses took. It was less worn than the 
others. It penetrated deep into the wood, winding, 
and often, by over hanging branches, obstructing 
the free passage of the carriage. We einerged 
after a half a mile by the side of a pond of consid. 
Its shores were wooded and several 
On the 


opposite side there was a handsome country house, 


erable extent. 


with gardens sloping to the water. One or two 
farm cots were on the shore half hid in elms with 


tall poplars rising before the door—the traveler's 


sign of welcome.* 

The horses following the beach a little ways 
came toa full stop at the water side. We were 
now at aloss! There was no further trace of the 
road. 


Per- 


haps taken a boat and crossed the pond! ‘This is 


“They must have left the earriage here. 


all very mysterious, the more so as we proceed,” 
said loster. 

“ Let us examine the woods. It is my opinion 
that George has been drawn into the power of a 
band of criminals and that he came to his death 
by their hands. If this be the ease, their haunts 


are in this vieinity. Let us search this wood.— 


There seems to be a path going from the shore up 


. a9 
to that mound we see among the trees. 


* Are you armed ?” 
7 No.” 
“ | have only this loaded whip and a stout kmile. 


But I fear nothing ! Let us follow this path. But 


it is my opimon that they took bout here 


* Such is iny conjecture. It seems like a boat 


landing. ‘The islands in the lake are more likely 


to be the resort of villains. ‘his is a haunt for 
7 | res , fur 
counterfeiters and such rogues. llow far is this 
from the city. 
| : ’ wus »\f 
‘ About seven or cight miles—perbaps more . 
I never W is here betore ind didn't know of such a 
7 . ' tr by eettle (Canada, as 
“ n Louisana,a p 7 inted before the door of 
| wes ewly settied 1 pot ont to Live clhiatturt 
wavlarer that a halttati i or. tts he t.and being a 
ke i tree, shows alur off tha ized ‘ il 
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pond. 


about here ! 


But there are a plenty such spots of water 


We now followed what scemed to be a sheep-path 
up the bank, through a clump of birch trees, to the 
suimnit of a conical hill, on which grew two large 
oaks. From this eminence we obtained a far off 


view of the scarcely distinguishable dome of the 


ew 


State house, and around us was a finely wooded 


and cultivated country, covered with villas and 
intersected with roads. 


We examined the hill sides and every place 


, the 


) 


likely to be chosen as a retreat for criminals, but - 


without success. Fortunate it was for us, perhaps, 


that we did not light upon any! We returned to > 


Our 
opinion was that if they left the carriage here it 


our carriage and deliberated what to do. 


must have been to take boat.—There was one island 
of the group wild and rocky, and which we selected 


as the most likely retreat for outlaws ; for we had | 
now both come to the decision that George had been | 


the victim of lawless men, who having employed 
him to drive them to the country, had assassinated 
him to prevent the discovery of any secret that he 
might have obtained the knowledge of. 

“They must have returned again from this place 
Foster,” said J, ‘* and we will do best to let the hor- 
ses take their head again. In the meanwhile I 
will take note of this place for the benefit of the 
Police.” 


self by his side. 
loose rein. ‘They turned round and retraced the 
road we had come for about a mile, when they 
turned short to the right and after going through a 
lane struck into the turnpike. ‘I'hey then proceed. 
ed ata round trot towards Roxbury, from which 
we were about seven miles distant. Just as we 
entered this town they suddenly stopped at a low 
Inn on the road-side. ‘To our surprise it was closed 
it being about one o’clock at noon. On inquiring 
of a person near he said that the man who kept it 
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of that house had something to do with George's 
assassination. ‘This is the way he came into town! 
I think he must have been stabbed here, and the 
horses witnesses of the struggle, and terrified by 


the smell of blood, have again had their fears 


renewed by the sight of the place. I can account 
for their conduct in no other way.” 


“And I believe you are right, sir. 


> meet it for an instant. 


) 


I think the 


evidence is strong enough to bring the matter to } 


ears of the Police.” 

“ Let us delay until I have examined the Diary 
which George left behind him. ‘I'hat may throw 
some light upon the circumstances preceeding the 
murder, by which we may be guided to the perpe- 
trators of it.” 

That evening I called on Miss Waters, and re- 


ore ee 


ceived from her a manuscript book labelled ‘ Diary.’ } 


“| have not read it, sir. 
writing is too much for me. If you will be so kind 
as to read it, it is at your service. I hope it will 
lead to some discovery.” 

This Diary we shall present to our readers in the 
subsequent chapters, we being at liberty to do with 
it as we please. 

CHAPTER 


THE 


lv. 

DIARY. 

Tue Diary of poor George thus begins ; 

I have read recently the Diary ofa Police-officer ; 


‘ and found it so interesting that it occurred to me 
He mounted the box again and I seated my- | ; “4 ‘ 

7 An , ‘ something might be made of a record of the life ofa 
I'he horses were started with a 


Hackney-coachman ; though at the first sight, it 


would scem to furnish a few incidents worthy of note. 


} But my own experience has shown me that a hack- 


man falls in with scenes and adventures, and is, by 


) his profession mixed up with matter that are in 


had moved away the week before, and that it had } 


not yet been re-tenanted. | 

We were satisfied that George must have stopped 
here; and the sudden departure of the person who 
then kept the tavern led us to suspect that this man 
was concerned in the murder. 
goue off for fear of detection, the search by the 
Police being pursued with unusual alacrity and 
perseverance. 


He had probably | 


themselves extraordinary. ‘Though seldom a hero, 


‘The sight of his hand } 


must mind 


» minutes I 


he is no mean person in such affairs, and witha , 


habit of observation, discovers strange things going 
on in the world, from the top of his box.—What is 
more fickle than a hackney coach in the services it 
affords the community? In the morning it conveys 
a runaway couple to depart; at noon, it bears 
mourners to the grave; at evening, it carries the 
gay belle to the ball; at midnight, bears a corpse 
from a desolated grave to the vaults of the medical 
college. ‘To-day rides in it a clergyman, to-imor- 
row a rogue is taken in it to prison! 


I shall commence my Diary from the day I first 


came out with my new coach, which was on the 


We resumed our route and passing through | 


Roxbury were just entering the avenue leading 
ever the neck into Boston when the horses all at 


once began to prick up their ears and show signs 


ofalurim. One of them pranced in his harness and 
the other snorted and seeined as if he would break 
away from the traces. 

“There is something in this,” said Foster, in 
a low under tone. 

As we approached a low house that seemed like 
a tap, or drinking room, they became more alarmed 
and absolutely refused to pass it. They stopped 
and reared and tried to turn back: but Foster 
urged them forward. ‘They snuffled the air and 
All if in 
extreme terror, they darted by and tlew along the 


seemed greatly terrified. at once, as 


avenue like the wind. ‘They run full half way into 
Boston before we could rein them in. Y 
they were subdued mto a trot, but were covered 
with sweat and foum! 

“There is something at the bottom of this, sir,” 
suid Foster. ‘ They are not used to acting so!” 
“ My opinion is,” I replied, “ that the occupants 


Be aoa ” 


; With ny new coach. 


At k neth § 


20th of September, though it is now the twe uty- 
feel that I 
ought to put down, so if any thing should happen 


seventh !*—'There are some things I 


to me, they may be known. 


Sept. 20. ‘Took a new stand in———street, 


Had a good day's business, 
and short trips. Every body praises my carriage 
and speaks well of my horses. Mean to keep both 


in prime condition, so that my coach shall look as 


nice as a private turn-out. 


Auburn. 
While 
seated on my box waiting for them, saw a man come 
Hk was 
essed odd, yet like a gentleman, and had a forei 


lo yk. 


Sept. 91. 


They walked through the grounds. 


Took a party to Mount 


I was 


stealthily out and looked hard at me. 


dh i 


rl 
He came up to the carriage and after look- 


ing at me steadily asked me if I was not the man 
who, three months before, had driven three weutle- 
men, whom [took in at the mall, out to the Insan 


Asylum. 
I answered that I had driven three persons there 
about that time. 


* He was assassinated on the ni 
alter the above was written 


eared ' 
of Octuber, twelve dav 


“Very well, sir!” he said in a deep, almost fierce 
tone, and looking upon me with a terrible eye. I 
never saw such an eye in a man’s head! I couldn’t 
He then shook his finger at 
me, and, hearing some persons approaching, he 
In a lit. 
tle while my party appeared and I returned to town. 
But I could not all that night get rid of that man’s 


eves. ‘They haunted me, and seemed to be look- 


moved rapidly off, gliding along the tence. 


ing on me constantly from the side of my bed. 

Sept. 22. ‘To-day about eleven o'clock, having 

just returned from taking some strangers to the 

“astern Ferry, a young woman came to the stand. 
She was richly dressed and seemed very much 
hurried. 

“Your carriage, quick!” she said in a rapid tone 
and very eagerly, laying one hand upon the door 
knob. 

“ Where?” says I. 

“To No. 14, W—— street. Quic 
I closed the door, mounted my 


®t 
She sprung in. 
box and drove rapidly off. As I turned the corner 
I heard a shout calling “Stop, stop! Ilold up!” 
*“ Drive on! drive on! cried the lady earnestly. 
“ Do not stop! You are in my employ now and 
I increased my speed, and in ten 
her down at No. 14. 


from the carriage, banded me five dollars and said, 


nie! 
set She sprang 
“ifany one meets you and asks where you have 
left me, be silent!” 

I had hard. 
ly taken up my reins to turn away from the door, 


She then disappeared in the house. 


when another hack came dashing up at full speed, 
and stopped. A man, whom I knew to be a police 
oflicer, leaped out! 

* You left a lady here, coachman ’* says he. 

‘ Well, sir, [ did!” 

* You should have stopped when T ealled to you. 
She has been passing counterfeit money !” 

He then rung at the door, while I looked at the 
bill she had given me. ‘The deor was opened tu 


him and he entered. I resolved to wait and see 
the result, for I suspected my five might be a coun. 
terfeit. Aftera strict search he could not discover 
her; and although the people (who had only moved 
into the house yesterday said that a lady had entered 
and flown up stairs, they could not tell who she 
was nor whither she had disappeared. On showing 
my five to the officer, he declared it to be counterfeit 
on the same bank of those she had been passing ! 

‘Towards night met the officer again, who told 


mie h 1d be en to the house again and discovere d a 


! seeret door leading from the upper entry into the 


garret of an old house that fronted on the next 


street: that he had followed it and discovered a nest 


| of counterfeiters in one of the rooms, but the birds 


had flown; though he saw a lady's shoe and a green 


veil! 


Sept. 23. Was going to my stand this morning 


about six o'clock, it being just before sun-rise, when, 


as I was passing through ITanover street, I gota 


face | didn’texpeect. A window was dashed out in 


the second story of a store above my head and a 
man, Without a hator shoes, made a leap and alight- 
ed upon the topef my coach! 


‘Robber! burelar! thieves!” was shouted from 


the opening he had made. Before I could turn to 


il or viv 


seize the rase ‘him my whip he shipped off 
behind and was upon the ground and offlike a gre y- 
hound. As there was but few persons in the street 
at that hour I suspect he got away, as I saw him 
yrner of El 


, 
Bou 


in street and disappear. 


fetsy to-day anew breast-pin 


turn the cx 


Sept 24 rht 


i 
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+ which I intend to prosent her to-night. I mean 


also to-night to settle when we are to be married. 
I am now doing pretty well, and [ think we shall 
both be happier by marrying. I am satisfied that 
she loves me as a wife ought tolove. I know that 
I never yet loved any body but her, nor never can! 
Had cleven short trips to day. Shod Barney’s off 
fore foot. 
Sept. 95. 
al with my carriage, and because I refused, the man 
was disposed to quarrel with me, saying his money 
was as good for my coach as the mayor’s !—But 
I am select in my fare. I don't take into my coagh 
every one! I mean it shall be a scleet hack, that 
my customers will know is never used to carry 
It's awful to set 


a dead body that's once been in its grave, upon the 


loafers and doctor’s dead bodies. 


back seat of a coach, where living persons set! 


Was asked to attend an Irish funer- } 


Sun, and that as Elijah’s chariot only goes to the 


eB 
149 


, hand and outstretched arm !” 


first Heaven, you have come to take him the rest } 


of the way in yours. 


Ile will at once yield. for he 


listens to strangers and readily yields, for any idea } 


that harmonizes with the prevailing one in his } 


mind! 

Well I got my lesson and went successfully 
through it! The insane gentleman looked at me as 
if he would look me through as [came up and spoke 
to him in the cars; but patiently listened to what I 
said. When I had done he rose up and stretching 
forth his arm, said in a tone of exultation mixed 
with contempt, 


“Said IL not, ye groveling herds, that I was borne 


along in the chariot of Elijah! Lo! Here comes 


I've had twenty dollars offered me fora night's job | 


of the kind, but I always refused. I know several 


gentlemen who are very particular about this; and 


often put the que stion to me if L ever let my coach § 


for such purposes. 

Sept. 26. 
ton street about dark, I saw the /ady who had 
passed me the counte rfeit bill, walking past. My 


‘ 


As I was driving through Washing- | 


first pulse was to Jump from my box and arrest ‘ 


her. I was driving pretty fast. I saw she recog- 


nised me, and caught my eye. I drew up to the 
curb stone as quickly us I could, and sprang fromm 
This took I then 


hastened after her; but, although I looked into ev- 


my box. me half a minute. 


ery store and went up full forty numbers, I could ' 


see nothing more of her! 


When I got back to my carriage, for my horses 
had been trained to stand quictly whenever I left. 


I mounted my box and took the reins and proeced- 


ed on my way. I was going to the stable, the 


day's work being through. But just as I was turn- 
ing down the lane towards then 


as well Ll mught 


be, by hearing a man calling out 


tome from the coach window, and wanting to 


know how I dared take him down that lane! 


L knew the voice! I turned and saw that same 
Hlow he came in the 


Why he 


wanted troubled me. I then re- 


terrible eye fixed upon mine. 
coach I could not coneeive! should bi 
there and whiat he 
collected he had probably entered it during my 
temporary absence in pursuit ol the lady. I trem- 
bled all over in spite of myself, and drew up. 

* Where do you W ish me to drive you? *JTasked 
him. 

* “ou once took me to nde for your ow n ple sure 
and now you shall go for mine!” he said fiercely. 
The ride he alluded to was this. One day about 
three months ago L was at the Western depot with 
my carriage, When a gentleman, Who came in the 
cars, came to me and alter looking full in my face, 
as if study mg my countenanee, said to me, 

* Hackman, you look like a sober, sensible, and 
In the ¢ 
whom Lam taking to the Asylum. He 
Iam h 


4 Baltimore gentleman who marris 


He has the decpe 


firm man. irs is a deranged gentlemen 


isa loreigne- 


er of wealth and distinetion. physician. 
d lus sister 1s 


now with him in the cars. { sus- 


picion of both of u ° and we have unfortunately lost 


his confidence. I wish your aid in removing hu 
qui tly to your carnage It is hi lnipression that 
he is now in the chariot of bij h yong up to ITeav- 
en! Twish you to go in, approach him, and say 
that you desire to take hin in the chariot of Pha- 
é ton to Elysium Ile will perheps imdignant y te i] 
a you that he is in Elijah’s chariot. You must then 


id ea 





1, | was astonished, 


the driver of the chariot of the Sun, whip in hand 
to bear me to the highest paradise!” 

Ile then with a majestic gesture bade me precede 
him. He followed me direct to the coach, which he 
no sooner beheld than he shouted aloud, 

“The Chariot of Elijah and the Horses there- 
of !” 

He then leaped at a single bound into the ear- 
riage and seated himself on the back seat in dig- 


nified silence. He made no objection to the two 


Hoping that I should succeed in reaching Som- 
erville with him, [ consented to drive him out of 
town, and turned my horses heads accordingly. 

He remained perfectly quict, and taking the road 


; to the Asylum after crossing the bridge, I dashed 


: off at full speed. 


> 


, my horses till they flew. 


' dropped the reins to release his grasp. 


There is an avenue which leads 
to the Hospital and which makes a sharp angle 
I turned into this from the 
pike, when the dead sound of the wheels seemed 


from the main road. 
at once to awaken his suspicions. ‘Till now he had 
remained perfectly quiet. I had got half-way up 
the avenue when I heard the glass drop and saw 
his head! 

“Well and fiends! Is this your game?” he 
shouted. I made no reply, but laid the lash-upon 
‘There was a steep ascent 
in the near approach to the edifice, at which the 
horses flagged an instant. At the same moment 
He 
was bending down upon me from the top of the 
coach. 


I felt the mad-man’s hands upon my throat. 


His hot breath was close to my cheek. I 
He seized 


‘ them with one hand while he held me with a grip 


gentlemen getting in also, but he wooed them to be } 


seated on the front seat. As I started he put down 


the glass and called out to me: 
‘*You do not deceive me? This is the chariot 


of Phaton—the curricle of the Sun?” 
ee 


“ Yes, sir, as you please !” I answered gravely. 


the ground. 


like that of a vice and turned the horses so rapidly 
and suddenly that we were both nearly pitched to 
Giving them their heads, he threw 


) the reins upon their backs and then releasing my 


throat held my arms down with a giant’s strength. 


: Thus we rode?) The horses flying back the road 


“If you dee ive me, sir, you shall die! I will ! 


” 


hurl you from the clouds to the earth! 

“1 will not deceive you, sir, [ answered. 

He then was silent and I drove the party out to 
the MeLean Asylum. 
him to alight, he cast his eyes fixedly over the state- 
ly pile of building and then fixed his cyes of fire 
upon mine! 

** What place is this 


yee 


6 The palace of Jove.” answered quickly the 
physician who attended him. 


“TI do not believe you! You deceive me! Is this 


the palace of Jove he demanded turning to me. 
“Yes, or! 
‘Then I will enter it. 


ping his fingers; “ I laugh at thee and thy infer- 


Charon!” he said, sn ip- 


nal black Styx. Land Elijah have cheated finely 


thee of thy ferriage !” 

Ife went in quietly, and [saw no more of him 
until the 21st inst. when I beheld him at the gate 
of Mount Auburn. 


him there; but 1 supposed he had either recovered, 


Then I was startled at secing 


or was one of a party of patients from the Asylum 


who had been taken to ride throuvh the cemetery. 


and had been perinitted to walk by himself. 
The next time I saw him was inside of my 


coach! 


* Where shall I drive you. sir!” LT asked as mild- 


1 


ly as I could, now being perf etly satisfied that he 


Was as msapne as ever; andthe idea that he had 


. | 
escapr d from his kee pers occurre d at onee to mie 


In a second’s space I thoucht of a hundred « xpe- 


dients and finally resolved if T could, to take him 


back to Somerville, from whenee I was persuaded 


he had cloped ! 
‘You shall drive me into the country!” he said 
1 a } dt lit 
lt ] dy tw hit 
You, the driver of the chariot of the Sun, talk 
of n { he said sneeringly. “I swear to you 
iless you driv eT will spring upon the 


; ground and dashed to pieces. 


As I stood by the door for ? 


they had come at fearful speed, frightened by his 
wild laughs and fieree cries to them! I expected 
each moment when we should be hurled to the 
I did not dare to 
struggle with him, lest we should reel together from 
We entered the pike and still the horses 
flew terrified by his out cries ; between which, at 


the box. 


intervals, he would gnash his teeth and mutter in 
my ear, in accent that made me shudder. 


* Fiend! fiend! Fiend! 








DAVID 
Davin Ili ME, a eclebrated English writer born 
at Edinburgh, 26th of April, 1711. 


ded by his family for the profession of the law, but 


HUME. 
Ile was inten. 


he had greater regard for Virgil and Cicero. than 
for Voct Vinnius. At 
forced from the narrowness of his fortune, to embark 
Bristol 1734; but in a 


few months he quitted the place in disgust, and re- 


and last however he was 


ina mercantile concern at 


tired to France, determined with the most rigid 
economy to guide his expenditure by his ineome 
while he devoted himself to literary pursuits. Here, 
at Rheims, and at La Fileeche in Anjou he wrote 


his treatise of Human Nature which he published 


idon 1738: but the work met with no success. 


a little more success, but to support himself he was 


obliged to enter into the service of a marquis of 


}-=<t 
~~ 


he 
‘J 
Annandale, as an attendant, during the weak in- @ 





~ 


i 
G 


sere ws “- errr rrr rors rr - “_ 


tervals of his lordship’s intellects. ITlis Political 


ee ae 


Discourses, and his inquiry concerning the Princi- 


745) 


ples of Morals appeared in 1652, but though he con- 


sidered these works as highly finished compositions, 


they met little notice from the public. In 1754, he 


( 


if 


published his portion of English history from the 


accession of James I. to the revolution, and though 


the work was disregarded by the nation, he con- ; 
tinued his labors, and in 1756, published another « 


volume, which attracted some public attention and 


served, ashe said, to buoy up its unfortunate | 


brother. His Natural History of Religion about this 


time had appeared, and though it met with few | 
readers, yet it was attacked by Warburton. In | 
1759, the history of the house of Tudor was pub. | 


lished, and in 1761, the more early part of English | 


history, and thus the plan was completed, and the 


5 


4 


author, though he found cavillers and opponents in | 
consequence of the partiality of his opinions and , 


the licentious tendency of his principles, had the | 


satisfaction to see his work grow popular, and thus ; 


insure him a handsome reward from the booksellers. 
While forming the plan of a literary seclusion from 


‘ 
‘ 


the busy world, in 1763, he was invited by Lord ' 
Hertford to accompany him as secretary to his em- | 


bassy at Paris, and the offer was too flattering not 
to be accepted. In the summer 1765, he was left 
there as charge d’affuires, and soon after on his re- 
turn to Scotland he was persuaded to become under 
secretary of State to general Conway. 
he returned to Edinburgh. 
1776. He has writen an account of his life to the 
18th April, 1776, prefixed to his works. His Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion, appeared after 
his death, in 8vo. His works were corrected by 
himself, and were printed in dto. and 8vo. and they 
are now become universally popular. ‘Though 
Hume possesses the deep research of the historian, 
the patience of the philosopher, and the subtleties 
of the metaphysician, he is to be read with caution 
as his principles on religion and morality, are in- 
sidiously clothed in fallacious language, and would 
tend to undermine the salutary doctrines which 
teach mankind to reverence the divinity as a bene- 
ficient creator, an omniscient governor and a just 
and impartial judge. 
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HOW TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 

One day as I was walking along a crowded street 
in Leghorn, my attention was arrested by a singu- 
lar figure ensconced in a door-way of a fashionable 
inn. It was a lank, sharp-featured man, clad ina 
linsey woolsey with a white felt hat on his head. 
He was looking about him with a shrewd gaze in 


In 1769, | 
He died 25th August | 


~- - 
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accountof dyspepsia. I as good as told him he wasa ‘ 


fool for his pains. 


I know a thing or two, I guess. } 


You see that stick ?—Well, with that stick, I have } 


killed six alligators ?—'There’s only one thing that 
is a certain cure for dyspepsia.” 
* And what's that?” 


ee eT ee ee ~~~ 


Pa 


to speculate. It exercises all the organs and keeps 
a man agoing like a steamboat. 


Just then a bell was heard from within and the 


: stranger thinking it was the signal for dinner, pre- 


wy 


For a moment the stranger made no reply, but } 


twisted his stick, and gave a glance from his keen } 


grey eyes, with the air of a man who can keep his 
own counsel, 


*“* Yes.” 

* Well then—Speculation !” 

After this announcement, the huge stick was 
planted very sturdily, and the spectural figure 
drawn up to its utinost tension, as if challenging 
contradiction. Apparently satisfied with my tacit 
acceptance of the proposition, the nan of alligators 
grew more complacent. 

** T'll tell you how I found out the secret. 
a’ school-master in the state of Maine, and it was 


What with flogging the boys, leading the choir on 
Sundays, living in a leaky school house and drinking 


on a travelling doctor.— After he had looked into 
** Mister,” said he, “* there’s 
only one thing for you to do, you must speculate.” 


me and on my case. 


I had a kind of notion what he meant, for all winter 
the folks had been talking about the eastern land 


cipitately withdrew.—Graham’s Mag. 
— 50 © Cato — 
A SHEET OF PAPER. 
Ir is curious to reflect, says the Boston Eagle, 


to what uses a sheet of paper may be put. It lies 


; before you in a state of virgin purity, and its ut- 
** You want to know what will cure dyspepsia ?” >} 


It is 


pot-hooks and hangers, a few “ promises to pay” 


most value is a cent. scrawled over with 


are written on it, and it becomes good for thousands 
®f dollars. 
in it, and it is kissed by the rosy lips of a lovely 


A piece of wedding cake is wrapped 


maiden, and placed under her pillow as a spell to 
conjure up in her dreams a handsome lover, a fine 


) estate, and a moderate quantity of responsibilities. 


} Itis received by one person, and he blesses it for 


I was } 


bringing him the glad tidings of promotion to a 


> fortune ; by another, and he curses it for the infor- 
as much as I could do to make both ends meet. } 


mation that he isdisinherited. In accordance with 


the characters upon it, it lights up the eye or waters 


} the check; it makes the heart throb with joy or 
hard cidar, I grew as thin as a rail, and had to call } 


or torn in pieces with inconceivable disgust. 


speculation ; so says I, * Doctor, I haven't got a } 


cent to begin with.” “ So much the better, says 
he, “aman who has got any money is a fool to 
speculate ; you have got nothing to lose, so begin 
the right way.” I sold out all my things but one 
suit of clothes, and a neighbor give me a lift in his 
waggon to Bangor. I took lodgings ata crack hotel, 
and by keeping my ears open at the table and in the 
bar-room, soon had all the speculation by heart, 
and having the gift of gab, by the third day out- 


talked all the boarders about “ lots,” “ water privi- 


leges,” “ sites,” and * deeds.” 
One morning I saw an old gentleman sitting in 
“ Ah,” says I, 


‘** great bargain that of Jones, two hundred acres, 


the parlor looking very glum. 


including the main street, as far as the railroad 


; depot—that is, where they are to be when Jones- 


+ ville is built.” 


which inquisitiveness and contempt were strangely | 


mingled. The moment I came opposite to him, 
he drew a large silver watch from his fob, and after 
inspecting it a moment with an impatient air, ex- 
claimed— 

“] say stranger, what time do they dine in these 
parts ?” 

“ At this house the dinner is about five.” 

“ Five! why Iam half starved, and its only 
twelve. I can't stand it later than two. 


I say, I 
guess you are from the States ’” 

“¢ ‘Yos.” 

** May be you came to be cured of dyspepsia? 

“ Not exactly.” 

* Well, I'm glad of it, for its a plaguy waste of 
money. I just arrived from New Orleans, and 


there was a man on board who made the trip all on 


** Some people have all the luck,” 
says the old gentleman. ‘There isn’t a better tract 
in all Maine than mine, but I can’t get an offer.” 
“Well” 


says he, ** you seem to understand the business. 


“It's because you don’t talk up,” says I. 


Here’s my bond, all you can get over three thou- 
sand dollars you may have. I set right to work, 
got the editors to mention it as a rare chance, whis- 
pered about in all corners that the land had been 
surveyed for a manufacturing town, and had a 
splendid map drawn with a colored border, six mect- 
ing houses, a lyceum, blocks of stores, hay scales, 


a state prison, and a rural cemetry, with Gerrytown 


, in large letters at the bottom, and then hung it up 
, in the hall. 


Before the week was out, I sold the land for 


quail with sorrow ; it is treasured asa precious relic, 
The 
destiny of the sheet of paper on which we are now 
writing is to afford copy for our Devil, and food 
for reflection to thousands. 
— 4) © Oto 
A GOOD DAUGITTER, 

A coop daughter! There are ministers of love 
nore conspicuous than her, but none in which a 
gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which 
her heart’s warm requitals more joy fully respond. 
There is no such thing as a comparative esti 
mate ofa parent’s love for one or another ehild 
The re 


the treasure of a good child has been given. 


is httle which he needs to cove rt, to whom 


Sut 
F n’s occupation and pleasure carry | ee 
a son’s occupation and pleasure carry him abroad, 


and he resides more among teniptations, which 


hardly permit affection that is 


following hin 


pe rhaps, over half the globe, to be mingled with 
anxicty, until the time when he comes to re linquish 


the shelter of lis father’s roof for one of his own: 


while a good daughte ris. the steady light of 


het 
pare nt’s house. 
Her ideal is indissolubly connected with that 


of his h ippy fireside 


She is his morning sunlight 


and evening star. ‘The grace, vivacity, and ten- 


‘ derness of her sex have their place in the mighty 


come to his mind with a new charm, as 


sway Which she holds over his spirit. "The lessons 


of recorded wisdom which she reads with her eyes, 


blended 
with the beloved mu lody ofher voice. Tle searcely 
knows weariness which her song does not make 
him forget, or gloom which is proof against the 
young brightness ofher smile. She is the pride and 


ornament of his hospitality, the 


gentle nurse of his 


sickness, and the constant agent in those nameless 


numberless acts of kindness, which one cheifly 


$ cares to have rendered because they are unpretend- 


cash toa company for twenty thousand dollars, 


gave the old gentleman his three thousand, and 


have been speculating ever since. Lown two thirds 


, of the granite quarry in New Hampshire, halfa coal 


mine in Pennsylvania, and a prairie in Illinois, be- > 


sides lots of bank stock, half a canal, and a whol 
New Orleans 


buying cotton and came here to see about the silk 


India rubber factory. Ive been in 


; business, and mean to dip into the marble line a 


on -- 


little. I’ve never had the dyspepsia since I began 


ing but expressive proofs of his love. 


And then 
what a cheerful what an abl 
| What an 


present ck light and triumph toa mother’ 


sharer she is, and 


ightener of her mother’s care! evel 
satlections! 
=) ¢ 


ANOTHER TRAVELLER. 
t tine 


Ct 
An Englishman for the fir visited one of 
the markets, penciland paper in hand, to ascertain 
the ditlerent prices of articles, 


Ainerica. 


quired the price of a yery fine quarter of mutton. 


lor lis notes in 


cay 
; >it 


A pproac hing a butcher's stall, he en- 7 


——— 
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“6 eT wenty five cents,” said the owner. “T aske d 


you a civil que stion,” said the Englishman. “I 
gave you a civil answer,” said the butcher. ‘ And 
[ cannot afford to sell my mutton for less. It isa } 


fine article, you will observe, and we have a living 


profit."—* Well,” said the stranger, “who could 
have thought it. I was not aware that such a 


In 


London such a piece of meat would have comman- 


thing could have been found in the world. 


ded five dollars !—Cincinatti Ohio Commercial. 
—- #50 6 Cao 
CHARACTER OF A TRUE FRIEND. 
Concernine the man you call your friend—tell 
me, will he weep with you in the hour of distress? 


Will he faithfully reprove you to your face for 


POD PLD DD LP AS PI DD DD DOLD DLS 


actions for which others are ridiculing or censuring | 


Will 
your defence when detraction is secretly 


you behind your back ? he dare to stand 
forth in 


aiming its deadly weapons at your reputation? 


Will he 


and behave to you with the same 


acknowledge you with the same cordiality, 


rank 


fortune, as when the claims of pride or vanity do 


in the company of your superiors in 


not interfere with those of friendship 
and losses should oblige you to retire into a walk 


friendly attention, » 


and } 


i a ia 


REPOSITORY. 


bin that what he had just now quoted was from 
a far higher authority than that of Lord Nelson. 
The ancient contemporary and disciple of the Ad- 
miral ** Duke” persisting to declare that he didn’t 


> wish for an authority higher than Lord Nelson. 


= 6 Gato 
SHORT SAYINGS. 
Turre are only three ways to get out of a quarrel, 
write out, fight out, or back out ; 
is to keep out. 


but the best way 


Parents should not show unequal love for their 
children, as they make one proud, the other envious, 
and both fools. 

Reason loses the race, if it sits in meditation on 
the fence while competition rushes by. 

A drone should be as rare 


of bees, 


and almost deserves to be treated the same. 


: 


5 


in society as ina hive } 


‘Trust him little who praises all, him less who } 
censures all, and him least who is indifferent to all. 


Bitter and useless experience are too little for the | 


mind, but too much for the heart. 
Industry and economy will get rich, while sa- 


: gacity and intrigue are laying their plans. 


If misfortune ! 


in life which you cannot appear with the distinction, » 


or entertain your friends with the same liberality 


as formerly, will he still think himself happy in } 


your society, and instead of gradually withdrawing 


himself from an unprofitable connection, take pleas- 


ure in professing himself your friend, and cheerfully 


assist you to support the burden of your affliction ? ; 


When sickness shall call you to retire from 


the 


gay and busy seenes of the world, will he follow 


you into your gloomy abode, listen with attention 


“a 


to your “t ile of symptoms,” 
of consolation to your fainting spirit ? 
when death shall burst asunder every 
will he shed a 


lear remenil 


earthly tie, 
tear upon the grave, and lodge the 
rance of your mutual friendship in his 
heart, as a treasure never to be resigned? The man 
who will not do all this may be your companion— 
your flatterer—your seducer; but depend upon it 
he is not your friend. 
—— 5D & Geto —— 
A SATLOR'S BELIEF IN NELSON. 

Amoncsr the many strange faiths and opinions 
that are being daily entertained in this world, per- 
haps the following, entertained the other day by an 
enlightened “ hero of ‘Trafalgar,” 


not the least sineular. ‘This veteran defender of his 


country, who resides not ad ty ’s journey from 
Brampton having on a late occasion submitted to 
the grievous penalty of a broken limb, from having 
indulged in his beloved “ grog,” 
the 


the dreary prospect before 


found himself by 


calamity “laid up,” as he expressed it, with 
him of 
long time to come. ‘The clergyman of the parish, 
hearing of the accident, paid the unhappy tar a visit 
in his distress, hoping to impart a little spiritual 


consolation, and, by a timely rebuke, induce the err- 


and minister the balm \ 
And lastly, | 


, worthy example! 


may be deemed | 


remaining so a! 


ing sufferer to abandon a habit that had been the , 


cause of his present misfortune. ‘The worthy min- 


ister, after pointing out the 
ance, and expressing his desiien e of its debasing 
nature, began to wind up by an emphatic delivery 
of the scriptural warning that * No drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of heaven ;” when he was stop. 
ped by the indignant sailor in an excited voice, ex- 


claiming, “* Aye ; but, sir, Lord Nelson said as how 


It was in vain the astonished clergyman assured 


r ul - 
Be 
* 4 





langers of inte mper- 


4 04 
@ aman as had done his duty would get to heaven! 
f ! 


Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to feed 
their vanity. 
A Christian profession saves many a good name 
in this life, but never a soul in the next. 
Working men, let your sweat drops wash all 
dishonesty from your gains. 
A bankruptcy of moral principle is the worst 
bankruptey that can be imagined. 
Gilded roofs do not keep out sleepless nights. 
35D 6 Coto 
PUNCTUALITY 
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Landlord—Certainly. Walk this way, gentle 
men, (taking them to a room in the rear and show- 
ing them the table loaded with choice liquors ;) what 
will you take gentlemen ? 

Travelers—O, nothing, nothing at all ; we only 
wished to see the critter. 

—- 0 § Gato — 

A Swar.—Mr. Snooks was asked the other day 
how he could account for Nature’s forming him so 
ugly. ‘ Nature was not to blame,” said he, “ for 
when 1 was two months old I was considered the 
handsomest child in the neighborhood—but ny 
nurse, the slut, one day swapped me away for 
another boy, just to please a friend of hers whose 
child was rather plain looking.” 

—=¢ Ca — 

Cuvrnine Burrer.—* Polly, dear,” said a wag- 
gish husband to his wife “ if IL were in your place, 
I wouldn’t keep that babe so full of butter as you do.” 


* But, my dear! I never giveit any butter.” “No, 


, but you poured about a quart of milk down it this 
; afternoon, and then trotted it on the knee for nearly 


¢ two hours. 


; * Gentlemen of the jury : 


If it doesn’t contain a quantity of but- 
ter by this time, it isn’t for want of churning.” 
— +5 600 — 

A Srincing Cuarcre.—An able judge was once 
obliged to deliver the following charge to the jury: 
in this case, the counsel 
on both sides are unintelligible ; the witnesses on 
both sides are incredible, and the plaintiff and de- 
fendent are both such bad characters, that to me it 


, is indifferent which way you give your verdict.” 


Generat WASHINGTON Was 2 pattern of punctu- 


ality. While quartered at Boston, during the Rev- 
olution, a drover agreed to meet him at sunrise, 
in August, to bargain for some horses required by 
the service ; but thinking it too early to call up the 
General, he delayed it half an hour after the time. 
In the meanwhile Washington had procured the 
had 
What a 
Method will accomplish won- 


horses elsewhere, remarking to him “ that he 
never failed to keep an appointment.” 


ders: irregularity is sure to ruin. 
siness makes engagements with caution, and meets 
them with earnestness. Ile does more with less ap- 
parent exertion than your bustling people, who rare- 
ly sueceed in any thing. 

——— 04D) O Ct —— 

WILOLE NIGGER. 


* On mother !—I just seed aman with one half 


his face as black as—as—as’ 

* As what, Sammy ?” 

** Black as all creation, mother—wasn’t he 
object 2” 

** Lord love you, little dear, you don’t say so!— 
he must be half negro.” 

** Go to thunder, mother !—he was a whole nig- 
ger—tother half was jest as black.” 

"Take that, 
how sassy children is!” 

— 0 ¢ Cato 
SEEING THE TAME FOX. 
Scenr—Village 


up and order a peck of oats for their horse. 


you little serpent !—My gracious 


First Traveler—( Drawing towards the stove) 
Landlord, I see you have no bar; 
Striped Pig ? 

Landlord—N 
Fox. 

Second Trav: 


do you kee p the 


ot exactly, sir: but I keepa Tame 


ler—Can't we see him ? 


Yourman of bu. ' 


— AD Casto —. 
A Sromr preacher in describing the latter days, 
* Then my, hearers, the axle of the globe will 
have become so rusty, that the earth will stop turn- 
like the old weathercock on yonder barn—you 
will be obliged to grease the 


says, 


ing, 
winds to make them 
glide over the carth—and the lightnings of heaven 
will not be able to descend without the 
of a ladder.” 


assistance 


— 82D 6 Cee — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


Hf. J. Bristol, N. V. 81.00: P.M. Quaker Street. N.Y 
83,00; P.M. Bristol, Vt. $3,00; Mrs. P. B. Amsterdam, N.Y 
S100. 
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In this city, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bunker, Wil 


liam Hl. Houghtailing, of Kingston, to Miss Electa Barber, of 


this city. 

At the Mansion House, in this city, on the 2th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Crawford, Mr. J. B. Ayres, to Miss Jane A. Good 
rich, both of Lee, Muss. 

At Ghent, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Devo, Mr. Edward 
Waltermire of Ghent, to Miss Martha W. Holley, of this city 

By the Rev. Dr. J. Gosman, Mr. Thomas Bragy, to Miss 

( Catherine Russel, both of Housatonieville, Mass. 

In New-York, on the 28th ult. by the Rev. A. M. Osborr 
Mr. John Cornish, of New-York, to Miss Frances E. Fren: h, 
of this city. 

A £) 
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LS LOOSED NE 
S\ SS} From the fetters of Earth ES wa 


Tavern—Two travelers drive § 


In this city, on the Ist inst. after a short and severe illnes« 


Mrs. Clarissa Van Dyck, wife of Laurence Vau Dyck, aged 357 
yeurs. , 

On the 4th inst. William Hf. Ton pian in his Wd year 

On the 3d inst. an infant daug! of Nelson Doane 

On the With ult. Catherine A. daughter of Cornelius and 
Albertine Bortle, in ber Sth venr. 

On the 27th ult. Catherine, daughter of Patrick and Eliza 
beth Canbell, aged 5 months 

On the 4th inst lenly, Bridget Baily. in her 2%h wear 

In Chatham, on the 16th alt. Mr. Daniel Lovejoy, in the 

( Mth year of | ig 
fu Binghampte Broome Co. on the 13th ult. Gen Joshua 


Whitney, aged 72. 
At Gree port, on the S0th ult. of Cor sumption Betey \ 
relict of Solomon Vail, formerly of Stanford aged 6 years 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
LINES 
Upon the loss of the Siallow 


BY MISS HENRIETTA GAY. 


*T'was night; and darkness drear was spread o'er all, 


Enshrouding earth beneath her sable pall, 


No blue arched sky to mortal view was given 


For all the pearly stars were quenched in heaven. 


The wind was bleak and shrill, and driving ¢ 
The frozen snow ascending thick and fast ; 
The raging waters told a mournful tale 


A voice of sadness was in every gale. 


Nature was shrouded in fearful gloom, 
Type of the darkness that rests on the tomb, 


But silence was not; though “twas time to re 


ast 


For Fashions gay, invade the throbbing breast, 


Alluring many of a cheerful heart, 
That lightly deemed with life so soon to part 


The young, the aged, and the brightly blest, 


Thoughtless of danger, on the bark they'd rest, 


Elate with hope and joy, for sorrows trace 
Was not engraven on the youthful fuce ; 
The buoyant bark glides on ; 


the misty shore 


Through the dense darkness can be seen no more ; 


Fearless in heart they stand, with searching eyes 


And meet unchanged the gloom of earth and skies, 


But lo! there comes upon the ear a sound, 
A fearful crash is wildly echoed round ; 


The aged start; the youthful cheeks turn pale, 


And voices mingle in tumultuous wail. 


* Be calin’ 


wus uttered; * 


why this false alarm! 


There's naught will injure, naught will do thee bari.” 


but lo! 
A wilder, deeper echo swells around ; 


One moment more a sudder sound, 
’Tis a strange chorus, confused and shrill, 
Of mingling voices louder, louder still; 

A sound of woe on waters, mournful wail, 
The stoutest heart will bleed, the cheek turn 
Of those that heed the tunes that quickly rise 


pale, 


As frantic, phrenzied mirth that rends the skic 


Amid these scenes of terror and despuir, 


The affrighted victims rush they know not where 


And wailing women in their fair array, 


Rush on the deck, in hurrying, wild dismay : 


The loud and piercing cries of youth and age, 


Blend with the sound—have merey, save, Ob! save 


The helpless victims from a watery grave. 


A frantic mother cries in transport wild, 


Save, from the water; save my drow ning child, 


My fervent love, not death itselfcan part, 
Her image is enshrined within my heart, 
And [ would perish tranquilly to save, 

My blooming daughter from a watery grave 


A father stands in terror and despair, 


His hands are raised to Heaven in fervent prayer, 


And can it be; thy earthly race is run 


Would to God, I'd died for thee, ny son, my son 


And yet to save—quick plies the dripping oar, 


The flickering torches gleam along the shore 
On, on, they speed; but ah! too lute, 

For many @ helpless one bas met their fate. 
But others struggle still ; their fearful cries, 


Blend with the gloom that shroud the earth a 


nl ckie 


Haste to the rescue—stretch thy hand to save, 


The helpless sinking, to a watery grave, 
And blessed wilt thou be ; 


Shall shine fair in the book of lile above 


But now ‘tis past—the dream of life is do 


thy deeds of love 


And the pure spirits, to their rest have flown , 


Though past it be--amid the scene of wo, 


Bereft of hope the lonely mourners go; 


Their friends are slumbering—vet deem thou not, 


They could be once adored 
The blood 
From pallid checks, and from the broken he 


loved—the lost—they bid the lift 


e+ 


and now forgot 


tart, 


irt, 


RURAL REPOSITORY 


) The loved are hushed in death, the conflict o'er, 
When shall their sorrowing friends, lament no more ? 
Their falling tears is not their last farewell ; 
In after years their busy thoughts ill dwell 
Upon the terrors of this fearful hour, 


That chills the soul with an o’erwhelming power. 


. No dream of fear, no thought of danger nigh, 

) Though to the bark they only came to die, 

Unwarned they fell—the Hudson's rippling wave, 
Flows geutly o'er the innocent and brave. 


Weep for the fallen—thou dost well to weep, 
‘ (er mothers, sisters, children in the dee P; 
Put on thy sackecloths, humble all thy pride, 
And lay thy mirth and tapestry aside, 

They ill become thee—now the sombre dres 

Is most befitting Mi thy loneliness— 

The silver cord was loosed, that bound them here, 


But still they claim the tribute of a tear. 


Mourn for the early dead—ye parents mourn 
From you, your sons and daughters now are torn, 
No more on earth, your thorny path they'll cheer, 
As stars they’ve left vou, "mid your journey drenr, 
Refuse the comfort then, the world would give, 


Bow submissive that vou with thei may live. 


Weep for the beautiful—drop, drop, a tear, 
Of pensive sorrow o'er the lowly bier 

Of her, who in her beauty, pomp, and pride, 
Laid all the splendor ofthis earth aside, 
And changed the bridal robe- 


For the sable pall, the low and silent tomb. 


the carland’s bloom, 


Weep mourning one, for her who found » grave 
Beneath the waters of the Hudson's wave- 

No more on earth your thorny path she'll cheer, 
Your day star's fled, your earthly journey’s drear ; 
But bow with meekness ‘neath the afflicting rod, 
And own the sov’reign power of your God ; 


The hand 


That placed your loved one, in a fairer clime. 


that dealt the blow ill divine, 


iss 


} a hl 
i¢ 


A striking contrast o'er the scene 


morning dawns, the fearful night is past, 
is cast, 


lide, 


¢ Far o'er the shattered bark in all their pride, 


The Hudson's rippling waters onward 


1 with se 


The gathering crowds, they urching eves, 
And view the fearful scene, w 
Then 


With a sad lesson they will near cffuce. 
Stockport, N.Y. 1345. 


ith mute surprise 


turn away in sorrow from the place, 
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THE LOST AND LOVED ONE 

Or a Thream of the lost and loved one. 


Wues sleep had twined a wreath of peace 
Around my we 
At or 
And 
And 
Bevond tl 
Where celestial harps life’ 
Her that I had loved so well 


ping eve 


e from earth I scemed released, 


swiftly up did rise ; 


<a Ww *mong ra | ry's brighte st scenes, 


land of death and dreams, 


s swell 


s nithe 


Is ita dream ?—why think ye so? 





*Mong seraph throm 

A gloriou 

And sparkling, pe 

Cele 

; Surpassing far, all | had known, 
Wher 

Prot 


I saw he rthere 
crown W on her brow, 

ndaut from her hair, 
stial brilliants shone, 
if had read or seen before 
i India’s sunny, pearly shore, 


Is ita dream 7—it cannot be 


Mon 


g lyric bands I marked her was 


I saw her lyre, and oh! how free 
Came forth its love embalmed lays 

When life is o'er T will list again 

To its heavenly peace Inspiring strain 


Unlike harps of earthly mould, 
*T was an angel's lyre of purest go 
Her glorious robes disti 

Were grounds of spot! white, 
Inwove with gold and fadele 

And hung with gems of living light 
And fr 
Beamed 


I in twith allmy reasoning powers 


om her beauteous 


a heavenly da 


Vhink the mere thoughts in «l ing hours 


[ Perchance | may have only dreamed 

, Of the loved one passed away— 

| 1 would rather think for so it seemed, 
When stilled in sleep my body lay, 

{ My spirit fled to upper air, 


‘To view the lost and loved one there, 
In Angel robes ‘mong shining trams, 
And listen to her harp’s sweet strains. 
Thus when death's calm wreath of peace 
Shall shade my dreamless eves, 
My soul from earth shall be released, 
And on Seraph pinions rise 
Far o'er this sphere of death and pain, 
Where Angels lift their sweeted strains, 
And clapping of celestial wings 
Chime to the joys of heavenly things. 
And in that beauteous world commune 
With her Lloved so much tn this ; 
And there my untaught lyre attune 
To strike 
Tn life's swe 
"That there 


the rapturous notes of bliss 
et song of love and peace, 
begun will never cease, 

But ts forever ever bymned 


Ltoseraphim. E. Cc. P. 


By the ransomed changed 
Bolivar, N.Y, 1e45. 
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Forthe Repository 


THE REDUCED SPENDTHRIFT’S PRAYER 


Kinpd Fortune look with pitying ey 


On such a thriftless wretch as T, 
And ere my erecdit goes to smash 


Ofll my empty purse with cash, 
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EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


Price 8$1—Clubs trom 50 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature contains Morn! ind Sentimental Tales, Original 
Commi tions, Biog vhy. ‘Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e. 
The tirst Number of the Twenty-First Volume of the Rurat 


n Saturday the 


Sistof August, 144. 


elegant semi mouth 


Revosrrory will be tssued 
The * Rural Repesttory’ is a neat and 


ly Periodical, published inthe City of Hudson, Columbia Co 
N.Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 
United States ; and while it has made no very great pretensions 
to publie faver, itis far betterthan those publications who boast 
! ny and loud of their claims to public patronage, Amid the 
fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the pen 


odical pre for nearly a seore of years this little miscellany 





has pursued ‘the even tener of tts way,’ scattering its sweets 
around, and inereasing in interest and popularity, and our 
readers will, of course, infer, that if it had no merit it would 
have shuitled off this mortal coil * long tu age.’ 


HOM DATS OSS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, inthe Quartotorm contamimgtwenuty .oum 
bers ofeight pages each, with a title page and mdex to the vol 
ume, making inthe whole 20S pages. One or more engravings, 
and also a portrait of some distinguished person, willembellish 


each number: consequently it willbe one ofthe neatest, 

t lite rary papers mn 
wre 4s 
RE 


ONE DOLLAR pert 
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§ have a few copies of the Pith, bath, 13th, loth, ith, Path, 1th 
and 20th volumes, and any one sending for the ist volume, 
ean have as many copies of either of the volume us they wish, 


at the ame rate. 
Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


Allthose who will send us the following amounts in onere 


mittanee, shall receive us stated below, viz 
FIPTY Copies for $25,005 Pwenty Copies for $13,00 
) Forty do. £22.00 Fifteen do S10.00 
‘ Thirty Five do. S20,00 Ten do 87,00 
Thirty do S1-00 Seven do S500 
Twenty-Four do $15.00), Pour do S300 
T’'o these who id us $5.00, we will give the Isth Volume. 
gratis) and for $7.00, their choice of ether the 18th or 1th 
Volumes: for 810,00, the Jeth and 14th Volume for 813.00, 
their choice of two out of the 18th. 1th and 40th Volume 
and for 815,00, $18.00, $20.00, 222.00, and 225,00, the whole 
three Volumes 
No subscription received for hk than one vear All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the vear 
untilthe edition ts out. unt otherwive ordered 
rr POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit sub crip 
tions fora paper, tree of exper 
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